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Early in his career Eugene V. Debs recognized the problems that Negroes faced in 


America, As a young Democratic legislator in the Indiana General Assembly, Debs ob- 
jected to the manner in which many of his colleagues cAmpaigned for Negro votes in 
1885. He discovered that they considered a thousand Negro votes worth one job on 
the police force or post office, and five hundred votes worth a "spittoon cleaning 
job" at the court house. At the first convention of the American Railway Union in 
1893, Debs asked the delegates to admit Negro workers, He failed but thereafter he 
never missed an opportunity in his union organizing career to plead for equality in 
the unions. 

After the failure of the Pullman Strike in 1894, Debs often told audiences that 
one of the reasons the A.R.U. failed was because they refused to accept Negroes, and 
thus encouraged the railroad owners to hire Negroes as strikebreakers. He repeated 
the same arguments to the mining union organizers and cited numerous examples of 
strikes in Illinois, West Virginia, and other states in which mine owners deliber- 
ately hired Negro workers for brief periods of time to end strikes. In a 1903 arti- 
cle in the American Labor Journal, Debs recounted his efforts on behalf of Negroes. 
"',.e.All my life I have opposed discrimination," he stated. "The first requisite 
in elevating the Negro is to get off his back." : In another statement a year later, 
Debs declared that the Negro should not be satisfied with equality with reservations. 
"Why should he be?" he questioned. "Suppose you change places with the Negro just a 
year, then let us hear from you." He concluded by wisely stating that he knew that 
race prejudice in the North was often as intense as in the South. Any man, he de- 
clared, who advised the white wage worker to Look down upon the black wage worker 


was the enemy of both, "7 


luthe Negro Question," July 9, 1903, p.7. 


2uThe Negro and His Nemesis,” International Socialist Review, February 1904, 
p. 391. 
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Although Debs’ manuscripts contained many references to his work for the Negro, 
his speech, "An Appeal to Negro Workers," delivered at Commonwealth Casino in New 
York City on October 30, 1923, best summarized his attitude and efforts on their be- 
half. Debs’ address followed preliminary speeches by James O'Neal, Lucille Randolph, 
Frank R, Crosswaith and A. Phillip Randolph, then editor of The Messenger, a publica- 
tion Debs read and praised. In this speech Debs demonstrated his considerable know- 
ledge of Negro history. "I do not speak to my colored friends in any patronizing 
sense; I meet them upon a common basis of equality; they are my brothers and sisters, 
and I want nothing that is denied them, and if there is any one of them who will shine 
my shoes, and I am not willing to shine his, he is my moral superior," Debs announced 
to the large crowd. Prophetically Debs outlined a course of action for the Negro to 
gain his rights. "...There is nothing that you cannot do for yourselves," he advised, 
"You can compel the respect of others only when you respect yourselves." "As long as 
you are unorganized; as long as you are indifferent; as long as you are satisfied to 
remain ignorant, you will invite contempt and receive it, "he continued. "Everything 
depends upon education.'"? 

Fundamentally Debs believed that if you provided the Negro the same chance, the 
same opportunity that you gave a white man, "he would register as high upon the mental 
and moral thermometer of civilization." Debs refused to speak in cities in the South 

to speak in 
that enforced segregation in auditoriums. He preferred,a park to prevent this dis- 
graceful practice. Debs admonished the Negroes to not accept charity. "Charity is 
degrading," he declared "What the Negro wants is individual freedom and then he will 
attend to his own needs," Late in life, Debs made this comment, "I know no race, 
no color, and no creed. At the roots we are all alike, depending upon the circum- 
stances in which we find ourselves placed." Through the practice of this philosophy 


Debs made a contribution to mankind, 


3"Appeal to Negro Workers" Debs Ms, Tamiment Library, New York City 


“Ibid, (Debs disapproved of Booker T, Washington because charity suppotted his 
Institute. ) 


S"Behind Prison Walls," The Century Magazine, July 1922, p. 367. Copy in Debs 
Ms. collection, Indiana State University Library, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
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excerpts from remarks 


. - - Wa are thus in debt to Gene Debs for his powarful vision of a 
humane and just America. He was a hero of his time, embodying a truly 
American hope for a society cherishing the values of kindliness and equality. 
And indeed, in the nearly fifty years since his death, we have made progress -~- 
not enough, God knows, but some -- toward a better nation. A long and bitter 
depressior compelled us to alter our domestic ways sufficiently to make the 
recurrence of such a catastrophe improbable, though perhaps not impossible. 
The greatest war in history led us to participate in international institu- 
tions, like the United Nations, which again we hope will make the recurrence 
of such a catastrophe improbable, though again we cannot call it impossible. 
We have survived the most disgraceful episode in the external relations of 
the United States -~ and Vietnam has taught us, I trust, some of the limits 
of our pone and wisdom in foreign affairs. We have committed ourselves to 
the ideal of a multi-racial national community -- though our practice still 
falls tragically short of the ideal. We have begun the defense of the natural 
environment, the web of life, against the depredations of technology -- though 
the energy crisis is now forcing a sad retreat on environmental protection. 
We have, in short, tried at least to perceive the problem and to orgarize the 
counter-attack in a number of areas vital to the hope of a better life. 

But harsh problems remain and blight our future -—- problems whose full 


significance we only dimly understand and whose ultimate resolution lies well 
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beyond the existing state of our analytical art and our administrativa 
invention. I would like today to address myself to what is currently pernaps 
the most pressing of these problems -- the problem of inflation. 

I can hardly imply that this has been a forgotten or a forbidden subject. 
We read of little else these days in the newspapers. This is properly so. 
For we are confronted today by inflation in a virulent form. Except for 
depression itself, no greater curse can descend on a free economic society 
than the steady, uncontrolled, remorseless rise of prices. When I speak of 
inflation, I am not talking about the limited fiscal or monetary stimulus 


necessary to attain high levels of employment or to spur economic growth, nor 


i am I talking about the reflation that healthily accompanies emergence from 
recession or depression. I am talking about what we have learned to call -- 
and I trust not therefore to accept -- double-digit inflation: the idea that 
year after year our prices are going to continue to rise each year by 10, 15, 

| 16.8 (our present annual rate) or 20 per cent or more. 

Such inflation falls with particular vehemence on the most vulnerable 


members of ‘our society — the poor, the unemployed, the pensioners -- those 


wno have already borne far more than their share of the troubles of life. It 


between those workers who are well enough organized to bargain for higher wages 
aad those workers who lack such protection. As for the businessmen who have 

the requisite resourcefulness and/or unscrupulousness to make money out of a 
runaway inflation, these are ordinarily the least productive and socially useful 


enlarges social inequality by increasing the gap and dividing the interests 
members of the business community. Beyond all this, inflation mocks those who 
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have put money aside for a child at college or a rainy day; it introduces 
a demoralizing incertitude into employment and investment; it corrodes, in 
short, all the customary economic relations on which a mixed society rests. 
I don't know whether Lenin ever said that the best way to destroy tha 
capitalist system was to debauch the currency. But Keynes thought he did, 
and commented himself: 

Lenin was certainly right. There is no subtler, no 

surer means of overturning the existing basis of Society 

than to debauch the currency. The process engages all 

è the hidden forces of economic law on the side of destruc- 

tion, and does it in a manner which not one man in a 

million is able to diagnose. 

This subject, I have said, is hardly forbidden or forgotten. But I wonder 
how seriously it is taken. -Judging by the remedies President Ford has proposed, 
I do not think that the administration is taking it very seriously at all. The 
conservative view is evidently that inflation is a Tenporak probler, the result 
of an accidental combination of fortuitous circumstance, easily correctible 
if only the Arabs would shape up and everyone else would fasten their seat belts. 
But I am bound to say that the predominant liberal view is not all that much 
better. Thé orthodox liberal acevomaté seem to regard inflation as.a secondary 
issue chiefly to be feared because, if we react to it in the wrong way, it will 
catapult us into depression, which remains the primary issue. Happily, less 
orthodox views have found expression, even at the economic summit: Senator 
Mansfield, Mr. Nathan and above all Professor Galbraith, who, I find, wrote with 
great prescience as long ago as 1951, "Inflatioa, more than depression, I regard 


as the clear and present economic danger of our times and one that is potentially 


more destructive of the values and amenities of democratic life." 
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It seems to me highly probable that the minority view is right and that 
inflation is a profound problem in itself. Moreover, it is in its present 
form a relatively recent problem. People seam to suppose that price rises 
are and always have been the natural and inevitabie consequence of economic 
expansion. Yet the historian is obliged to note that the wholesale price index 
for all commodities in the American economy, with 1910-14 prices as the baseline 
of 100, stood at 129 in 1800 and at 82 in 1890. In other words, the immense 
economic expansion of the 19th century was accompanied not by rising prices at 
all but by falling prices. Though the early 20th century was marked by trivial 
price increases, the wholesale price index (using 1926 as 100) stood at 56.1 in 
1890 and only at 78.6 in 1940 -- an increase of a mere 22.5 points in fifty 
years, less than half a point a year. Even with this, wholesale prices in 
1940 appear to have been slightly lower than they were in 1800. Inflation, 
in short, has not at all been the normal condition of the American econony. 

Why then the inordinate price increases in the postwar years? Why, using 
1967 as 100, do we find the wholesale price index rising from 54.6 in 1945 to 
135.5 M 1573 -- 81 points in 28 years -- and to heaven knows what in 1974? Why 
has the value of the dollar fallen from $1 in 1940 to 50 cents by 1957, to 40 
cents when Richard Nixon came to office and to 29 cents today? And all this 
began, it might be pointed out, long before the Arabs impinged on our economic 
consciousness. One may appropriately blame the Arabs for many things but not, 
I think, for what happened to the dollar before 1973. 

What then were the causes of the postwar inflation? There is a medical 


term called idiopathy, meaning a disease for which no cause is known. Our 


iagnosis of inflation is currently in an idiopathic state. I am not an 
economist and doubtless should stay away From these arcane matters. But the 
fact that economists disagree so enthusiastically among themsalves encourages 
the historian to compound the confusion. I would therefore venture the 
suggestion that modern inflation, far from being the result of temporary and 
fortuitous circumstance, is inherent in the current arrangements and structurs 
of the modern eccnomy. 

Fox most of American history inflation, as we have seen, was no threat. 

The supreme economic threat was depression. At regular intervals the economic 
machine would break down, unemployment would increase and months or years of 

human misery would follow. For a long time this was accepted as an uncontrollable 
calamity of life, like plague or drcught. But with the Great Depression of 

forty years ago mass unemployment became unacceptable. The result was first 

the invention of new methods and policies by which the national government 

could combat the business cycle and then, after the Second World War, a solemn 
public commitment, expressed in the Employment Act of 1946, to the maintenance 

of high employment as a national policy. 

‘This commitment marked a notable point in the humanization of the industrial 
order. "The problem of unemployment," as Winston Churchill had said in 1930, "is 
the most torturing that can be presented to a civilized society." The ideal of 
full employment brings that particular form of torture to an end. It is an 
indispensable means of sustaining human dignity, of giving men and women a sense 
of function in society, of strengthening sentiments of equality and independence -- 
quite apart, of course, from its strictly economic contributions to the utiliza- 
tion of productive machinery and the achievement of abundance. The quest for 


kign employmant has rightly become a political necessity in every modern nation. 
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Yet every social advance may throw off new social problems. As 
Enerson put it, "For every benefit which you recaive, a tax is levied." It 
was wise and essential to correct the bias in our economic system toward 
depression. But in doing so we have created, I submit, a new bias toward 
inflation. The old economic problem was how to achieve continuous high 
employment. The new economic problem is how to reconcile high employment 
and stable prices. And this problem has been intensified by changes in the 
structuse of our economy -- especially by the fact that in the commanding 
heights of the economy prices are increasingly set, not by those good old laws 
of supply and demand operating in a free market, but by private market power -- 
i.e., by the capacity on the part of great firms in sectors of economic gn. 
centration precisely to ignore the laws of supply and demand. 

That original and neglected economist Dr. Gardiner Means first pointed 
forty years ago to the phenomenon of inflexible prices -- prices that did not 
respond in classical fashion to changes in supply and demand. Inflexible 


prices, Dr. Means suggested, occurred in industries marked by economic concen- 
tration. Twenty years ago, noting the extent to which the BE inflation 
was strongest in the sectors of economic concentration, Dr. Maans proposed 

the distinction between "monetary inflation" ~- the classical sort, arising 
from an excess of purchasing power over available goods ənd services -- and 


"administrative inflation," 


the new sort, arising from the exercise of adminis- 
trative power over prices and wages. Administrative inflation is relatively 


impervious to the traditional checks of the market. Free from the restraints 


of competition, firms endowed with market power not only can set prices according 


ie 


to wnet they regard as their own needs, but can accommodate the trada 
unions by passing wage increases on to the consumer. The result is in many 
instances the collusion of big business and big lahir in a conspiracy of price 
and wage increases at the expense initially of the consumer and ultimately of 
the society. 

Our postwar economy, in short, has built into itself a susceptibility 
to inflation. That inflation may have one specific set of triggers, one year; 
another set, the next year. Our present troubles, for example, have unquestion- 
ably been greatly aggravated by worldwide energy, food and raw material shortages; 
by the determination of the oil-producing countries to rip off the west as the 
west ripped them off for so many generations; by the impact of devaluation on 
the cost of our imports; and by other local and immediate EEL But whatever 
form inflation takes, whether it is cormodity-based or price-based cr wage~based 
or service-based or demand-based or Arab-based, it is beyond all question the 
disease to which the postwar economic organism most readily and habitually 


succumbs. Inflation is now apparently endemic in the system. And, in my 


TET AN presents almost as strong a threat to the survival of the system 
as depression presented forty years ago. 

These are the terms, it seems to me, in which we must approach the problem. 
If inflation has now become structural and systemic, we will not bring it 
under reliable control through the old-time religion as doled out by the Ford 
administration; nor, for that matter, through the measures.advocated by its 
orthodox liberal opponents. We are, in fact, in the same state of confusion 


and ignorance in the face of systemic inflation as we were in 1930 in the face 
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of systemic depression. The content of the problem has of course changed; 

but attitudes toward its solution fall into a similar spectrum. There were 
those then, as there are those today, who feel ie He only solution is to 

cut the budget and put the economy through a wringer until it strikes bottom 
and 'natural'’ forces bring about recovery. “Liquidate labor, liquidate BrEA 
liquidate farmers," Andrew Mellon advised President Hoover; as those wno feal 
that an economic slowdown and an increase in unemployment is the only way to 
stop inflation are advising President Ford today. Some, I uaderstand, even 
WALGDoePEnAL protection of the poor through public service employment or tax 
cuts will reduce the value of the therapy, since there will be no affective. 
self-denial unless people are really hurt. But that approach, politically 
difficult enough in 1930, is politically impossible now; and it carries the 
further threat of setting in motion cumulative forces that. may easily transform 
recession into depression. 

Others in 1930 believed in pep talks. "Just grin, keep working," said 
Charles M. Schwab, the steel magnate, "Stop worrying about the future, and go 
ahead as. best we can." Still others retreated inte the higher philosophy. 

"The best way to get rid of business cycles," said Dwight Morrow of J. P. Morgan's, 
"Would be to prove that they are inevitable.” But nothing worked, and the 
depression deepened, By 1933 the leaders of American business began simply to 
throw up their hands. "I have nothing to offer, either of fact or theory," 

said John W. Davis, the leader of the American bar. "There is no panacea," said 

W. W. Atterbury of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The president of the First National 
Bank of New York, asked whether he had a solution, replied, "I have not, aad I 


do not believe anybody else has.” 
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We stand at about 1930 today in relation to the problem of systemic’ 
ieflatior, and 1933 is approaching fast. Like the Hoover administration 
before it, the Ford administration flounders, and the problem Sets worse. 
Like the Hoover administration, it offers pep talks, incantations and randon 
measures of manifest inadequacy. Like the Hoover administration, it is stub- 
bornly unwilling, perhaps constitutionally unable, to see the situation not as 
an unlucky conjuncture of temporary troubles but as a crisis of the system 
itself. 

à 

What should be done? As I have noted, our condition of confusion and 
ignorance is vast. But the first thing to be done surely is to stop the runaway 
rise of prices so that slower measures -~ higher taxes on higher incomes; 
monetary restraint; breaking bottlenecks in domestic production where output 
falls short of demand; reducing the consumption and waste of imports in limited 
supply, like oil -- will have time to take effect and so that we can buy more 
time to ponder fundamental remedies. The way to do this seems obvious enough, 
at least to an historian. It is to use measures that have worked in the past —- 
by which, I mean direct controls over wages and prices. In the present situation 
such control could bea limited to that part of the bconoay domindbed by adminis- 
tered prices. Controls have the further advantage of making it possible, in a 
time when we are threatened by deepening recession as well as by spiralling 
inflation, to combine the fight against inflation with the economic stimulus 
essential to prevent depression, as, for example, through public service 
employment, tax relief in the lower brackets and social spending. 

Now I know that no less an authority than President Ford assured Congress 


in his address of October 7 that controls "never really stopped inflation... 


Oe 


mat even during and after World War If, when, as I recall, prices rose despite 


" Presidents should not rest weighty 


severe and enforceable wartime rationing.' 
statements to Congress on vague personal memories; and, when they are tempted 
to do so, their staffs should preserve them from error. "As I recall" is 
hardly enough. The facts, which were surely not beyond the capacity of the 
President to obtain, are that controls kept prices stable from the time that 
the Office of Price Administration received adequate authority; and the spectacular 
bR g rises of 1946 -- when prices shot up almost 25 per cent —- £00k place because 
Congress removed controls too precipitately. 

What really did happen during the war? Never before in American history 
had the government poured so much money into the economy as it did in the years 
1942-45. Government spending nearly tripled from 1941 to 1942; it rose 50 per 
cent more from 1942 to 1945. The cash deficit reached nearly $40 billion in 
1942, over $50 billion in 1953, almost $45 billion in 1944 -—- amounts equal to 
about 30 per cent of the net national product. Never, eee re or since, has the 
economy been, in the cant phrase, so 'overheated.' Yet what happened to prices?. 
In 1942 the, monthly average of the wholesale price index for all commodities, - 
on a 1926 base, was 98.8. In 1945 it was 105.8 -- an increase of only 7 points. 
In 1942 the noii average of the cost-of-living index (consumers' prices on a 
1935-39 base) was 116.6. In 1945 it was 128.6 -- an increase of 12 points. From 
June 1943, when the Office of Price Administration finally got the authority it 
needed, to the end of the war, the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of the retail 
cost of food did not rise at all; it had risen 36 points in the two preceding 
years. Let me offer one further statistic for your contemplation: in the years 
1943-45, under the unimaginable pressures of the war economy, the increase in 


wholesale prices over 32 months was less than in the single month of August 1974. 
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I am familiar with the argument that these figures do not allow for ` 
quality deterioration or for the substitution of inferior for superior items 
or for black markets and the like. Still controls did stop the rise of prices, 
as indeed they did a decade later when they were voted during the Korean War. 
I am familiar too with the argument that controls will work in wartime, when 
there is a visible danger and a sense of national urgency, but will never 
work in times of peace. To this point I can only observe that, if we do not 
have the requisite sense of urgency now, we will have it soon. As Lord 
Rothschild, the head of the British Government's Central Policy Review Staff, 
recently wrote to Prime Minister Wilson: 
It is no geod saying that such measures are acceptable 
in war but not in peace: because we are at war, with 
ourselves, and with that neo-Hitler, that arch enemy, 
inflation.... The fact that we cannot point our finger 
at someone called Hitler, but only at something called 
inflation, does not make inflation and its evil conse- 
quences less dangerous than Hitler: more so in fact, be- 
cause we have not -- and no longer seem able to mobilize 
-~ the will to fight this new enemy with that formidable 
determination we exhibited in World War II and which won 
| us the respect of the world, 
i And there is the further argument that controls deal only with symptoms and not 
| with causes. This is true enough; but from the viewpoint of families struggling 


to survive on a few thousand a year it doas no harm to suppress the symptoms 


while we try to find out how in fact we must deal with causes. How many of us 


I have no doubt that if the Ford program does not bring inflation under 


a 


control -- and I have probably failed to conceal my suspicion that it won't -- 


forego antihistamines when we suffer from hay fever or a bad cold? = 
the call for controls is bound to grow. As the 1976 election draws near, it seems 


de 


probable that this call will be heeded. A good many businessmen believe 

this too, which is why some of them are beginning to raise their prices 

today -- a tendency that our President could nip in the bud if he were to 
announce that, should controls come, they will be accompanied by a price roil- 
back to October 1974. But controis will fail under the Ford administration, 
as they failed under the Nixon administration (though the word failure is com- 


parative; controls, however feebly applied, slowed up the rise of prices more 


than any,other of Nixon's anti-inflation exercises). For controls will work 


only if they are administered by people who believe in them. As Professor 
Galbraith has said, asking George Schultz to administer controls is like asking 
Wright Patman to administer a tight-money policy. And controls will work only 
if they are administered with equity and not applied more vigorously, for 
example, to wages than to prices. It is the equity issue, I venture to suggest, 
that accounts in considerable part for the current opposition to controls in the 
labor movement. 

Unless inflation is brought under control by 1976, and unless this is 
done without deepening the recession and inducing mass unemployment, I believe 
that the election of 1976 will assume something of the pivotal historical 
Significance of the election of 1932. If inflation roars on through 1976, 
the electorate will begin to see it not as the result of bad luck or consumer 
prodigality or wicked Arabs but as the manifestation of a profound crisis in 
the system. Just as the American people by 1932 were unwilling to suffer 
silently any longer as passive victims and began to rebel against systemic 
depression, so I believe that by 1976 thay will once again tire of passive 
suffering and begin to rebel against systemic inflation. As in 1932 they began 


to demand positive action through the national government to control 
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the econony in order to combat depression, so in 1976 they will, I believe, 
begin to demand positive action through the national government to control 
the economy in order to combat inflation. 

This will appall a lot of people -- as the New Deal did forty years 
ago. The more venerable among us can still recall the ranting, raving and 
foaming at the mouth over the iniquities of Franklin Roosevelt and his works. 
But looking back today, even from directors' boardrooms, the New Deal does not 
look all that bad. When the Renublicans finally returned to power in 1953, 
they changed awfully little of it, Radical historians even condemn the New Deal 
now for the crime of having saved the capitalist system -~ which of course it 
did, if alteration and humanization can be accounted a form of salvation. 

Inflation, I submit, expresses a structural crisis in our economic order, 
It presents a challenge to that order nearly as fundamental as thet presented 
by depression in 1932. However much it may be aggravated by specific Factors 
at particular times, the inflationary bias must surely be accepted as innate 
and powerful. in a high-employment, high-concentration, high-technology, 'free' 
market economy. Where markets are truly free and supply and demand still set 
prices, that is one thing; and there the price process should, as much as 
possible, be left alone. But where prices are set not by market forces but by 
administrative decision, that is somathing else. If prices are going to be 
set anyhow, and if the result of private price-fixing is continuous inflation, 
then the time has come to substitute price-fixing in the public interast for 
price-fixing in the interest of private profit. Im short, where prices and 
wages are already administered, the public interest must be represented in price 


and wage decisions. 
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he principie is easy enough. The harder problem is to devise the 
mechanisms by which the public interest will be represented and to establish 

the SETAS that will insure both compliance and equity in tne results. 

Je must hope that whatever naticnal administration we will have after 1976 

will display something of the legal and administrative inventiveness of the 

New Deal. In the phrase the English like to use these days, we need a new 
"social contract,’ tying together profit and wage restraint with price stability. 
In no other way that I can see are we likely to reconcile high employment with 
stable prices in our kind of economy. 

I cannot believe that this is beyond our resourcefulness as a nation. If 
it is, we must resign ourselves to the dubious wisdom of Dwight Morrow and 
conclude that the bast way to get rid of inflation is to prove that it is 
inevitable. But one would hardly recommend such resignation £: a sound course 
of political action. The American people, I believe, will insist on something 
better. Just as in the 1930s they called on the national government to redefine 
the rules of the economic game to control Pae a so in the 1970s, if prices 
continue PSP they will demand the further redefinition of these rules to 
control inflation. 

This new role of government will undoubtedly bring on another season of 
ranting, raving and foaming at the mouth. But, when the shouting is over, the 
idea of public intervention in those sectors of the economy that nourish 
administrative inflation will become part of the ita things. Looking 
back people will wonder, as they wonder now pake the New Deal, why on earth 


such sensible reforms should have provoked such apocalyptic outcries. In due 
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course the people who bring inflation under control will doubtless ba 
denounced by the ardent young for having saved the capitalist syster. 

It may seem incongruous to discuss the future of capitalism on the 
occasion of accepting the Eugene V. Debs Award. But Debs understood, as the 
owners of that system have never understood, that capitalism was a system of 
contradictions. He understood that, unless the people rebelled against 
injustice and inequality, the system would be brought down by its own internal 
crises. It may well be that, in modifying the system to moderate the crises, 
we are carrying America closer to the land of justice and equality of which 


Gene Debs dreamed. 
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of consideration as well as the engineer and conductor. He insisted that each 
industry needed to "unite all employees in the equal interest of all.” He 
repeated similar ideas in his addresses, Before an audience in Spokane, Washing- 
ton, Debs effectively summarized his federation idea in these analogies: "I 
liken this form of organization to a great roundhouse, One roof covers all, 
but there are different compartments,” Each branch had exclusive supervision of 
all interests pertaining to the trade or occupation it represented, "I use 
this figure frequently =~ separate as the waves, yet united as the seas." In 
another address he announced, "I was made to see that in craft unionism the 
capitalist class had it in their power to keep the workers divided, to use one 
part of them with which to conquer and crush another part of them." In less than 
one Kear the new organization faced its first strike tests, 

The ARU as the first industrial union met with phenomenal success in its 
early challenges. Its early successes included victories with the Union Pacific 
and later with the Great Northern and its owner, James J. Hill. To unify the 


strikers Debs spoka before groups in key cities the railroad lines passed through. 


He told his listeners to not deprecate strikers because every, star and stripe 
in the flag represented a successful strike for liberty. In all addresses, 
telegrams, and interviews, Debs urged his supporters "to be firm but commit no 
violence." Success in the Great Northern Strike caused membership in the ARU 
to increase rapidly, It also created in other railroad unions the desire to 
correct their grievances through strikes, sometimes befdre the laborers had 
consolidated their gains. Such was the case in the Pullman Strike ~- a strike 
that Debs advised against because he thought the odds too great. After the 
majority of ARU offices made the decision to band the strike, Debs joined the 
battle, 

Although Debs had gained some recognition for his efforts on behalf of 
industrial unionism, the Pullman Strike spread his name across the nations 
newspapers as the dangerous leader of this new type union that could affect the 
whole country, Few editors supported Debs and the following account by Nym 
Grinkle in a Chicago newspaper typified the reporting: 

48 hours ago nobody outside of the ARU ever heard of Mr, Eugme Debs 
Westward from Chicago, Mr, Debs' imperious hand stretched, Kansas 

was dumb and trade stood still...The U.S. mial for 600 miles had 

to catch the local trains from town to town ee The Mysterious Mr, 
Debs like the Black Death, was spreading over the continent and there 
was no escape from him ..Mr. Debs.. leans too decidely to the side 

of revolution, and there is a suspicion that he may be a Ceasar in 
his ambition, 

In the early weeks of the strike, it looked like the ARU and the cause of 
industrial unionism could zin a significan victory. Debs and his followers, 
however, had not recognized with the power and control that George Pullman could 
muster to protect his Palace Car Company. Pullman succeeded in convincing U.S, 
Attorney General, Richard Olney, that Debs and his ARU members had committed 
widespread violence and hampered mail service, At Olney's request, Presidenta 
Grover Cleveland issued an injunction and sent federal troops to protect the 
mails, Governor John P, Altgeld of Illinois protested but to no avail, When 
Debs defied the injunction, police arrested him, Not only did the ARU lose the 
Strike but the organization incurred a crippling $40,000 debt one that it took 
Debs 18 years to repay, Even more significantly, Debs' idea of an industrial 
union for the railroads had failed because of an adverse injunction, Stringent 
blacklisting of former ARU members and other anti-union tactics followed and 
Dets found that few workers dared openly support industrial unionism. 
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Even a six month jail sentence for his participation in the Pullman Strike 
could not deter Debs from continuing his advocacy of industrial unionism. He found 
himself in demand as a speaker and attracted large curious blue denim crowds, Be- 
tween 1895 and 1908 Debs spoke in 30 states and his carefully kept scrapbooks reveal 
that he averaged 20 speeches a month as he criss-crossed America, In these lectures 
Debs supported a variety of issues but hte consistently informed the workers of 
their right to join industrial unions and collectively demand better working con- 
ditions and wages, He also stressed that the government should not meddle in union 
affairs and deny to unions rights that management possessed. Politically Debs had 
supported the Democrats in past campaigns but in 1896 he stumped for Bryan and te 
Populists, 

The failure of the Pullman strike convinced Debs that laborers had to have a 
stronger voice in polities if they expected to succeed, Through the use of the 
ballot, Debs saw a chance for workers to unite, This partially accounts for his 
avid support of the Populists because he felt they would politically aid workers, 
When Bryan failed, Debs began to listen more attentively to the entreaties of the 
Socialists. In 1897, he announced that he had joined the Socialist Party. In his 
speeches and writings on behalf of socialism, he continued to include his same 
arguments for industrial unionism, but asserted that this would only be a halfway 
measure until the working class succeeded in overthrowing the capitalist class, In 
his 1900 campaign, for president, Debs declared that workers were no longer interest- 
ed in "the enslaving and degrading wage system in which they toil for a pittance at 
the pleasure of their masters and are bludgeoned, jailed or shot when they protest," 
In Debs' first two campaigns in 1900 and 1904 for president, an essentially calm and 
rational Debs tried to convince the workers that by joining together at the ballot 
box they could gain their ends, 

When the Industrial Workers of the World organized in Chicago in 1905, Debs 
gave one of the key addresses, His presence at this meeting indicated a shift in his 
labor views to a more aggressive position, When he addressed the delegates from 
forty-three unions party based upon the economic problems faced by the working class, 
Although Debs had previously disagreed with Daniel DeLeon on militancy in labor, he 
assured the audience that the "whirligig of time" united them on this plan to or- 
ganize the workers as a class, 

In this I,W.W. meeting, delegates who represented diverse left wing political 
groups overlooked their differences because they agreed that the American Federation 
of Labor's support of craft unionism hindered the growth of industrial unions. Re- 
peatedly delegated including Debs, condemned Samual Comper's conservative leadership. 
They formed a new organization for all laborers based on the principles Debs follow- 
ed in established the A.R.U. for ratlroaders, Delegates quickly added the addition- 
al goal that the new union should be revolutionary and eventually overthrow the 
capitalist system, 

Debs delivered many speeches on behalf of the IWW, especially in the Chicago 
area, In his speech, "Craft Unionism," he announced, " there is but one hope, and 
that is in the economic and political solidarity of the working class; one revolus 
tionary union, and one revolutionary party.” In other addresses he emphasized the . 
argument that laborers had no control over their welfare, "you have all these 

marvelous machines and now your employment depends upon you having access to theg,," 
he asserted, but when the capitalist "orders his tool houses locked up, and you work- 
ingmen looked out, you have not a word to say," 


~ Inhis earliér labor spéaking; Debs had pointed Sur ways workers could gain 
their rights by commanding respect, and convincing the management that happy 
workers made more meney for the company. In his IWW speaking, an embittered Debs 
said to a New York audience, "The Industrial Workers is organized not to con- 


ciliate, but fight the capitalist class, We have no object in concealing any part 
of our mission." 
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An infuriated Debs protested when Bill Hayaood, Charles Moyer, and George 
Pettibone were imprisoned for the alleged murder of Governor Frank Steunenberg 
of Idaho on December 30, 1905, All of the accased had been active in the or- 
gainzation of the Western Federation of Miners, Steunenberg had been especially 
critical of Haywood's militant strike leadership, The Supreme Court denied the 
defendants a petition for a writ of habeus corpus in December 1906. Debs charged 
that justice had been circumvented. He decided to join the staff of Appeal to 
Reason. In 1907, he wrote with J,A. Wayland, editor of the Appeal to Reason, a 
special edition at each crucial time during the trial. In addition to the 
three hundred thousand regular subscribers, each special edition sold between 
three and forr million copies. Since these men were "kidnapped” from Colorado 
without extradition proceedings, and’. prosecuted in Idaho, Debs claimed another 
example of collusion between government and capital, With a trenchant pen Debs 
wrote," ... it is not only an infamous outrage upon law abiding citizens, but 
the sole cause of the brutal persecution of these men is their official connection 
with a labor union. 

Debs had packed his suitcase to go to Boise for the trial, When Clarence 
Darrow, counsel for the defense heard this, he sent Debs a letter-requesting 
that he not come because he feared his presence would inflame the public, pre- 
judice the jury, and jeopardize the lives of the defendents, Although disappoint- 
ed, Debs: zealized that Darrow knew the situation best. Debs contented himself 
by writing more protest articles in the Appeal; by collecting funds to pay the 
expenses of the trial; by making speeches on behalf of the imprisoned men, 

After several delays, Haywood's case finally reached the jury. After 
twenty-one hours the jury returned a "Not Guilty" verdict, The court also re- 
leased Moyer and Pettibone. Debs’ activities in.this case set a pattern for the 
many legal skirmishes that folkowed. The increased militant spirit of the IWW 
| brought about charges of dynamitings, derailments, and sabotage against the 
| group, Whether it was the Laurence, Massachusetts, textile strike or the Free 
Speech fights in California, Debs defended the cåase of industrial unionism with 
| editorials in the Ajpeal to Reason, which objectors came to call the Appeal to 
| Treason or the Squeal of Unreason, or gave speeches to raise funds fér jailed 
| jailed Wobbiies, 

i From the beginning the IWW had been divided as to tactics of bringing about 

| an end to capitaalism and the wage system, After the Idaho trial, the leaders 

| of the IW continued to disagree as to whether the workers should take revolution- 

j ary actions to secure their ends or more peaceful measures, The various dis- 

| sendent groups within the IWW also feared domination by the Socialist Pargy 

| that Debs led, Such independent characters as Daniel DeLeon, Wm, Haywood, Joe 

| Hill, Vincent St, John and others had more militant views than Debs! on how to 

| secure industrial unionism, or what the IWW in all of its pamphlets called 0.B.U. 

| meaning one bigh union, The goal of one big union, called 0,B.U., for all out- 

| wardly united the factions in 1906-1912, 

| The Socialists had been. noted for their flambouyant campaigns and eae y 

ing but the IWW propaganda in song and speech excelled theirs, All of Debs’ 

| speeches rallies for the IWW were carefully arranged, Prior to his speaking on 

| behalf of the 0.B.U., various IWW songs and poems would be recited. To the tune 
of Marching Through Georgia", the crowd would sing"Bring the good old red book, 

boys", Sing it to the aage slaves who has not yet joined the throng of the 

| Peyoldtion that will sweep the world along, To one Big Industrial Union, If this 

song lagged, the IWW songleader would switch to another song called "Paint ‘ar 

| Red (again to the tune of "Marching through Georgia") with these verses: "Come 
on you féllows, get in line; we'll fill the boss with fears; Red's the color of 

‘ our flag, it's stained with blood and tears --/ We'll flout it in his ugly mug 

| and ring our loudest cheers/ Fpr One big Industrial yoton" And the last verse 
contained these sentiments: 
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"We hate their rotten system more than any mortals do, 

our aim is not to patch it up, but build it all anew, 

And what we'll have for government, when finally we're through 
Is One Big Industrial Union." 


These ere only a sample of the numerous songs and yealls that appeared in 
the IWW's Little Red songbooks, Such other favorites as "Rebel Gir" "It's A 
Long way Down to the Soupl ne," "Workers of the World Aaaken", and the theme song 
of the IWW, "Solidarity", would usually be included, At the end of the song, 
part of the rally, the local IWW officers would escort Debs through the audience 
and to the platform to speak, With preliminaries such as this, Debs easily 
gained a response and some of his remarks paralleded the sentiments found in 
the songs, Newspaper copies of his speeches contain frequent insertions indi= 
cating crowd reaction to such remarks as this: "now, if you are a workingman 
and if you believe that you have an economic interest in common with that of the 
capitalist who em loys you, remain in the old trade union, That is where you 
belong, If that is your conviction, we do not want you to join the Industrial 
Workers, You do not properly belong to us. You do belong th the American 
Federation of Labor ... But, if you believe as I beleive, that the working 
class has economic interests of their own, separate and apart from and in conflict 
with the ecomomic interests of the capit alist class, then you should, and sooner 
or later will have to, sever your relation with the old trade union and join the 
Industrial Workers, the only union organized upon the basis of class struggle. 
Characteristically Debs used this inductive approach; he would begin with a 
negative eomment about trade unions; the AF of L or its leader, Samuel Gompers, 
that he disliked, and then present the IWW point of view and elaborate upon how 
the industrial unionism idea could succeed where the craft union idea, in his 
judgemant had failed, Irkhis speeches Debs frequently accused the many officers 
in the various trade unions of being the ones who opposed the IWW because they 
wanted to protect their jobs, "There is an army of men who serve as off icers 
who are on the salray list who get a good liwvéng ...,'' he declared, "They are 
elected officers of a lhbor organization and they change their clothes. They 
now wear a whitae shirt and a standing color..." Scornfully he added, " Our 
common workingman is now a labor leader," 

Detaj saw merits in the general strike, He sometimes mentioned it as a 
way to further industrial unionism and suggested that Chicago would be the ideal 
city to try it. Through the general strike, Debs though that workers would be 
convinced of the power they possessed if they could use it, It was on tactics 
to use in such strikes, and labor disputes that Debas finally broke with the IW 
in 1912, At this time in the pamphlets, songs, cartoons, illustrations and 
other jpropaganda materials of the IWW appeared the sabotage symbols of a wooden 
shoe, borrowed from days when European peasant strikers would throw their shoes 
into the machines, and a black cat, The words "sab eat" "Hoosier up" "kitten" 
FFix the job" were used by IWW advocates to suggest striking on the job, slow= 
eG: and sabotagae, Debs privaltely protested to Haywood and other IWW leaders 
AE oe on eee agen arid problems, Although Haywood, St. John and 

penly advocated the workers right to use any tactics to 
gain better wages and working conditions, Debs did not. In a careful study of 
his speeches, no remarks indicate that Debs ever supported such tactics, Ina 
letter to his friend the English Socialist, Wm. Walling, Debs stated, "I think 
you know there is a wide difference between the kind of political getion Haywood 
advocatéd and the kind I advocate,", In another letter to E,W. R$éhter in 1914 
nae wrote, “eeethe very name IW is offensive to the great mass of workers in 
ae a a uen from it for reasons I think you understand," After 
o with the IWW. He continued to advocate the same 
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the same arguments for industrial unionism but under the auspices of the Socialist 
party. He later regretted his years with the IWW because he felt that the over 
aggressive tactics of its organizers created too much adverse publicity and hurt 
both the cause of socialism in America’: and the industrial unionism, 


CONCLUS ION: 


Industrial unionism was essentially an American idea and Debs can rightly 
be given credit as the first and leading exponent of it, He percieved the 
advantages of such a form of union structure in the 1890's; included it as part 
of his rhetoric and philosophy when he joined the Socialist Party; shared it with 
the IW from 1905 to 1914 but refused to endorse syndicalism or anarchist tactics; 
repudiated the IWW after 1914 but continued until his death in 1926 to advocate 
industrial unionism, 


